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for the night. I'll have Mr. Wiswell with me, and we'll be even more
eager to hear what he has to say than he'll be to talk to us."
As we moved out to the open space, the judge repeated name after
name to DeLancey, who snapped them out in a voice that must, I
thought, be audible on Staten Island.
That done, the judge took us to his own hut, which, like the
hospital and all the other shelters, was nothing but a roof of branches
supported by four tree trunks. To my surprise, the hut already had
an occupant, and it had a ready-made audience too ; for on every
side of it sat and stood scores of Loyalists, their eyeballs white in the
lantern light; and their hands, perpetually brushing at mosquitoes,
made a pale flickering, as of a half-moonlight upon restless water.
Barbaric and DeLancey put down the chair beside the occupant
of the hut, who was lying on a thick mat of sedge. In the light of
the lanterns his thin face had a waxy pallor, but his black eyes
sparkled and his lips were curved in a smile that was both patient
and sardonic. The judge leaned down and looked at him, seemed
reassured by what he saw ; then said to me, " This is the Reverend
Edmund Lane, Mr. Wiswell. One of these day he'll be a bishop,
but we almost lost him this afternoon, because he thought the rebels
wouldn't shoot their own countrymen. We took four buckshot out
of his shoulder."
Lane moved his-hand in a small gesture that took in all the
men outside the hut. " They've come here for news, Judge. You'd
better arrange to give it to them, or they'll stand around all night,
waiting."
The judge turned to me. " Mr. Wiswell, have you any information
for us in regard to General Howe's plans, and when we may expect
him to move to our relief? "
" No," I said, and I spoke Ioudly9 so that I might be heard at a
considerable distance. " I'm sorry. I'm not a carrier of information,
but a seeker for it. I don't know the general's plans, or how long
he may be delayed before attacking. My instructions are only to find
out your numbers and the conditions under which you live, and
report on 'em to the general."
I heard voices muttering in disappointment, and then, after a
moment or two, the word " Declaration." It was repeated from
here and there, " Declaration, Declaration," until it became a general
insistent outcry. " Declaration ! Declaration ! "
The judge looked at me apologetically. " We've all heard Congress
issued a Declaration of Independence a short time ago, but nobody
can tell us what was in it Can you, by any chance, tell us what it's
about?"
" Well, sir," I said, " I can give you a general idea.  I can't recite